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GOOD WORDS.—XXXVIL. 


The frailties of a thousand cannot impair the un- 
changeable truth and righteousness of Jehovah. 
. Jos Scort. 


From his ‘Epistle of Tender Caution, Against Stumbling at the 
Faults of Others.’’ 








For FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
ABOVE THE STRIFE. 
The pigeons on the belfry dome, 
Fly gently, to and fro, 
Above the city’s noisy mart, 
Nor heed the strife and din below— 
Themselves a thing apart. 


Oh, loving Father, keep my thoughts 
Uplifted to thy throne. 
Above the sordid cares of life, 
Above the weariness and strife, 
Like pigeons on the belfry dome. 
Blue River, Ind. SIDNEY TRUEBLOOD. 








VOYAGE OF THE PEACE DELEGATES. 

Doubtless there are among the readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER, some who will be interested in hear- 
ing of the trio of Friends on the journey towards 
Lucerne, where the International Peace Congress is 
to be held from the 19th to the 24th of Ninth month. 
We are on S. 8S. Kroonland, Red Star Line, mak- 
ing ‘her thirty-ninth voyage to Antwerp. It is a 
beautiful steamer, 580 feet in length, was built at the 
yards of William Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine 
Building Company, Philadelphia. It is immaculate- 
ly clean everywhere. Officers and crew are attentive 
and courteous. The commander is Captain H. D. 
Doxrud, a Norwegian. There are only forty-eight 
first-class passengers in all, which will make the trip 
the more enjoyable for us. 

We left New York at 10.30 on Seventh-day morn- 
ing, the 19th, under most favorable conditions. 
Weather was perfect, friends were lavish in kindly 
attentions; fruit, flowers, steamer letters and tele- 
grams were showered upon us. When little steam 
tugs began to move our great ship from the dock, 
friends waved the last affectionate farewells amidst 
the tumult of sounds from brass band, steam whistle, 
ete., ete. With it all was the consciousness of throbs 
from the great engines which were to be the pro- 
pelling power, guided by the intelligent hand at the 
various posts of duty, and above all the sense of an 
over-ruling Providence, the impelling force in all 
things—our guide and our protector. 


Our first day’s journey of 328 miles was made in 
a most comfortable manner. The night was cool and 
first expression of the morning came from the leader 
of our party, P. C. W., when she exclaimed, “ Oh, I 
have had such a beautiful rest.” Fortunately, the 
exclamation could be echoed by her two companions. 
We have two lovely state-rooms with communicating 
door. Through the windows opening on the prome- 
nade deck there had been a delightful breeze through- 
out the night. 

Eighth month 21st.—After a distressingly warm 
night no mention was made of “ beautiful rest” by 
any one of the party, but all were feeling fairly well, 
and truly thankful for the continuous smooth sailing. 
The dining saloon steward reported temperature of 
water in the Gulf Stream to be 78. The additional 
heat created by the coal consumed in the engines, to- 
gether with that which radiates from an August sun 
gives sufficient reason for our discomfort. Our ship 
makes steady progress. Another day’s run of 362 
miles brings us 690 miles from Sandy Hook. 

23d.—Still in Gulf Stream and temperature high; 
fair weather and smooth sailing; distance covered 
since yesterday, 388 miles. While at luncheon fog 
whistle began to blow very unexpectedly. They tell 
us the temperature of the water is five degrees lower 
than the atmosphere, and that this creates the fog 
bank. 

24th.—Calm sea, delightfully cool; distance cov- 
ered since yesterday, 382 miles. * 

25th.—All continues to go well with us. To-day 
we are reported to be 385 miles farther on our voy- 
age. If good weather continues, and we meet with 
no accident, will arrive at Antwerp several hours ear- 
lier than usual. 

26th.—We have made another day’s sail of 385 
miles; distance from Sandy Hook is 2,619 miles. We 
are rapidly approaching entrance to English Chan- 
nel." To-morrow evening we are to reach Dover; 
will send mail from there. On our passenger list we 
find names of two Brigadier-Generals, one Lieuten- 
ant-General, one Lieutenant, and three Captains of 
U.S. A. The members of party standing for peace 
and arbitration are modestly keeping in the back- 
ground, at rest in the thought that they are a part of 
an advanced army, needing no title of distinction 
other than that which carries evidence of loyalty to 
the cause we are endeavoring to uphold. “ Peace on 
earth and good-will to men.” 

We would be wiser if we gave less glory to the men 
who have been successful in forcing their fellow-men 
to die, and more glory to the men who have been suc- 
cessful in teaching their fellow-men how to live, so 
says Henry van Dyke. 





FRIENDS’ 
QUAKERISM IN FRANCE.—IL 


{From the current issue of Friends’ Quarterly Examiner 
(London) ]. 


History presents many illustrations of the position 
that truths which have long been, as it were, sub- 
merged and lost to sight, unexpectedly reappear when 
favorable conditions present themselves, or when 
the times seem again to require their recognition. 
Such a revival of some leading Quaker principles in 
modern French Protestantism is the subject of the 
present article. 


So far from progressing toward a clearer recogni- 
tion of what is involved in the great Reformation 
principle of the priesthood of all believers, it seemed 
to me, in a journey round France, taken a few years 
ago, that French Protestantism had positively retro- 
graded since I made a similar journey nearly twenty- 
five years before. My object then had been to visit 
the French Young Men’s Christian Associations, and 
amongst them I found some earnest lay-workers 
doing much for the help of their fellow young men. 
In 1897, it seemed to me that there were fewer of 
this class of workers; if in some places the Y. M. C. A. 
had developed, it was generally by the employment 
of paid secretaries. There was by no means the same 
readiness to open the pulpits of the Protestant 
church to one who was not an ordained pastor. On 


communicating this impression to the late Professor 
F. H. Kruger, I was told that there had undoubt- 
edly been a reactionary movement in the direction of 


ecclesiasticism. 

Happily a counter movement has now manifested 
itself. It has arisen out of another movement, called 
by the French, “‘ Le Christianisme Social,” which for 
English readers can best be translated “ Christian 
Socialism.” The leaders of this movement are chiefly 
pastors, young, but not very young, some of whom 
are doing a noble work in the evangelization of the 
working classes in the manufacturing and mining 
districts of France. The most eloquent exponent of 
their views is M. Wilfred Monod, pastor at Rouen, 
the son of Theodore Monod, well known in evangeli- 
eal circles in this country. For six years this school 
of thought has been represented by a bi-monthly 
organ, L’ Avant-Garde, which is remarkable both for 
the large-hearted freedom with which divergent 
views on religious and social questions are discussed 
in it, and for the fact that it has no regular subscrip- 
tion price, being sent to any one who cares to ask for 
it. The faith of its honorary editor, M. Roth, pastor 
of the Reformed Church at Orthez, Basses-Pyrénées, 
has been justified by results; he has never lacked the 
funds needed to pay for printing and postage, nor has 
he failed to find contributors eager to discuss, in vig- 
orous but friendly debate, the burning questions of 
Christian faith and conduct of which his journal 
treats. 

In this paper has appeared, during the past two 
years, a series of articles by M. Paul Passy, a son of 
the veteran peace worker, M. Frédéric Passy, which 
have now been reprinted as a pamphlet with the title 
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“ Soyons Laiques ” (Let us be laymen). In a brief 
introduction, M. Passy gives a deeply interesting ac- 
count of his own history and position: 

“A Catholic by birth and education,” he says, “I became a 
Protestant in the first instance by an act of courageous sin- 
cerity on the part of my parents, who left the Romish Church 
on the proclamation of papal infallibility—subsequently by 
personal conversion and independent conviction; but I was 
early struck by the survival, in the communities born of the 


Reformation, of various elements manifestly contrary to the 
letter or the spirit of the Gospel.” ... 


Since 1891... he has belonged to the little 
group of Baptist churches, . . . and finally, without 
having formally left them, he has renounced the 
name of Protestant. “I no longer call myself a 
Protestant, but simply a Christian; an evangelical 
Christian, of course; a Baptist Christian, if you will; 
in any case, a primitive Christian, that is the designa- 
tion which I prefer.” Can we fail to be reminded of 
the “ Primitive Christianity revived ” to which the 
first generation of the Society of Friends laid claim ? 

The pamphlet itself contains an attack upon what 
its author calls “‘ Pastoralism.” M. Passy is a so- 
cialist; he appears to have been led to attack the pas- 
toral system in the first instance because he found it 
to be, as a general rule, in close dependence upon, 
and the strongest supporter in the Protestant Church 
of, the capitalist régime. Just as his eminent father 
heecame a peace man through his studies in political 
economy, which showed him that war and militarism 
are the greatest enemies of the material welfare of 
the human race, so the son, starting from the social- 
ist point of view, has come to feel that in many other 
ways a professional ministry is one of the greatest 
hindrances to the spread of Christ’s gospel. Clerical- 
ism he denounced as a mortal virus which has at- 
tacked Christianity, and he has no difficulty in show- 
ing that it infects the Protestant as well as the 
Catholic Church, the Free Churches as well as the 
Reformed and Lutheran. ... — 

To the people, with its true instinct, the pastor is 
but “a married curé.” It is, of course, an immense 
gain that he should be a married man, not “ the un- 
happy galley slave of the Papacy.” Still, his train- 
ing, his occupation, his mode of life, separate him 
from the people amongst whom he labors; he lives in 
an atmosphere of conventionalisn., and is unable, 
from any personal experience, to understand the 
temptations and difficulties of the peasant, the work- 
man, the business man, even the professional man. 
Then, too, he is looked upon as an interested worker, 
doing what he is paid to do. In this connection, M. 
Passy tells of his own experiences when going out 
into the suburbs of Paris as a volunteer colporteur; 
how people ask if this is the way he earns his living; 
and with what added respect they look upon him 
when they learn that he maintains himself as a pro- 
fessor, and spends his leisure time in selling books, 
not for any profit, but in order to spread the truth 
which has become dear to him. In reading this nar- 
rative, I am reminded of what I heard some years 
ago in the Protestant district of Poitou. An earnest 
young Christian doctor, from whom some of us had 
fondly hoped a long and useful career, had died 
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shortly after his marriage; his parents issued a brief 
record of the bright and beautiful life so early 
closed, and copies were given away in the parish 
where his elder brother had been pastor. What most 
impresssed the people was the fact mentioned in the 
pamphlet that he had traveled right across France 
to attend a Y. M. C. A. Conference at his own ez- 
pense. 


Replying to the objection—for his letters to the 
Avant-Garde produced many replies, some of which 
appeared in its columns, while others were addressed 
to him personally—that. he is minimizing the value 
of theological studies, M. Passy replies that this is 
not his desire. He greatly regrets his own want of 
such knowledge. He would like elementary studies 
of this kind to be considered as the complement to 
a general Christian education, and that more special 
study should be arranged for young men who serious- 
ly propose to give up a large part of their time to 
evangelization, and especially for those who, like 
himself, having already entered upon such work, real- 
ize how much they need to make them more effi- 
cient. In a word, he would wish to establish Wood- 
brooke Settlements and Summer Schools, though he 
does not seem to have heard of such institutions. 

Here we may stop to mention that, notwithstand- 
ing his father’s close connection with Friends in 
peace work for more than half a century, M. Paul 
Passy does not once allude to the existence of the 
Society of Friends. . . . Of the Quaker system, with 
its regular appointment of officers by the Church it- 
self, its free ministry, and its discarding of the one- 
man system, M. Passy appears to know nothing. All 
the more striking is his enforcement of the objections 
to a professional ministry which have appealed to our- 
selves. 

M. Passy recognizes that there are exceptional 
eases, “ where a man has evidently an irresistible vo- 
cation as an evangelist and remakable gifts for its 
exercise,” in which “ it would perhaps be a pity that 
part of his time should be taken up with other 
work.” His views on this subject are not clearly 
defined; it is a question on which we Friends are 
still seeking a thoroughly satisfactory solution. It 
cannot be right that the accident—and the use of 
this word must not be taken to exclude in any way 
the thought that all the circumstances of our life are 
under the ordering of Divine Providence—of a man’s 
having independent means, or being in a_ business 
which enables him to spend a large part of his time 
in evangelistic work, shall be the main factor in al- 
lowing him to devote himself to it; nor can we ig- 
nore the teaching of our Lord and his apostles as to 
the duty of the Church to provide for the temporal 
needs of those who are called to devote themselves 
to spiritual service. The main elements of the solu- 
tion must surely be those indicated in the case of 
Paul and Barnabas: (1) The clear call of God; (2) 
the recognition of the Church. With these safe- 
guards, we ought to be able to escape the very real 
peril of lapsing into clericalism. 

Perhaps the gravest of all the objections to the 


pastoral system is that which M. Passy points out 
when he observes that the introduction of clericalism 
into the Early Church was the means of establishing 
“the pernicious idea of two standards of morality— 
a debased one (“ morale au rabais ”) for the laity, of 
which blind submission to the clergy ultimately be- 
came the essential element, and a higher one for the 
clergy, which soon became converted into an asceti- 
cism contrary to nature, and itself led to the direst 
reaction.” The great mistake of the Reformation 
was that it only half cured this radical vice; for the 
pastor is, in churches born of the Reformation, only 
a little priest (“un prétre au petit pied”). One is 
reminded of Milton’s famous line: 


“New presbyter is but old priest writ large.” 


One more point must be noticed. M. Passy quotes 
in support of these views two remarkable men whom 
the French Protestant Churches lost last year: T. 
Fallot and F. Coillard. The latter is well known to 
all students .of missionary effort; he has not unfitly 
been termed “the French Livingstone.” The for- 
mer is probably only known in this country to those 
who have specially worked in the cause of Social 
Purity, in which he was for a good many years a fore- 
most leader whilst a pastor in Paris. In that cause 
he ruined his health; not, however, before he had 
succeeded in getting placed on the statute-book some 
important reforms. Then came the discovery that 
sound legislation is of little value without men of 
moral courage to put it into force; and in the light of 
this truth he set to work afresh, with what remained 
to him of health and strength, in more direct efforts 
to win men to the allegiance of Christ. From a pam- 
phlet published by him shortly before his death, Les 
Fraternités de demain, M. Passy quotes the follow- 
ing passage, which reads like an unconscious descrip- 
tion of our Adult Schools, or, perhaps, rather of that 
“larger fellowship” the need for which the yearly 
meeting at Leeds spent a sitting in considering: 


T. Fallot proposed to unite living Christians in little groups, 
designed as substitutes for the decayed churches. ‘ These 
groups,’ he says, ‘ will be brotherhoods, associations of Christ’s 
servants, who, by their brotherly mode of existence and of ac- 
tion, will affirm the fatherhood of God. Each of these brother- 
hoods will be constituted in view of good work; they will be 
societies for mutual help and mutual co-operation. But, some 
one will ask, who is to pay the pastor? No one. In fact, the 
pastorate will be transformed from top to bottom; and it will 
be none too soon. The various duties which it absorbs will be 
apportioned amongst the best qualified members of the group. 
The man who by his life enjoys the general esteem will be ap- 
pointed to preside over the meetings and watch over the good 
conduct of the brotherhood’s affairs. Another who has the gift 
of speech will be invited to exhort his brethren; another to 
visit and comfort the sick and afflicted; another to teach the 
children. And all these duties will be gratuitous, for each of 
those to whom they are entrusted will have his own means of 
earning a livelihood; one will be an agriculturist, another an 
artisan, another a lawyer, and so forth. This is what was done 
in the apostolic churches, and in them piety was more vigorous 
than amongst us. And if a living bond between the different 
brotherhoods is needed, they will choose some young men, 
ardent and well-informed, who will employ a portion of their 
time in visiting the groups and in stirring them up.” 


Many other striking passages might be quoted 
from this remarkable pamphlet; but one prominent 
feature in it must not be passed over in silence. M. 
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Passy has the true missionary spirit; he knows the 
ignorance of the great mass of his fellow-country- 
men as regards the essentials of Christ’s Gospel, and 
it is his earnest desire that the Protestant Churches, 
which have the knowledge of that Gospel, should be 
more efficient instruments for its diffusion. Follow- 
ing on the lines suggested some years ago by a pastor 
of the Free Church of France, M. Delattre, a devoted 
and successful evangelist, he proposes as a means 
of declericalizing the Protestant Churches, that their 
pastors should from time to time leave them to them- 
selves, in order to undertake evangelistic tours in the 
neighboring districts, inviting the help, sympathy 
and prayers of their congregations, and getting them 
to undertake, during the pastor’s absence, to edify 
each other. But in this connection he is obliged to 
recognize the fact that many of the Protestant 
Churches, even of those which pride themselves on 
being most evangelical in doctrine, are not really in 
sympathy with the work of evangelization. The pas- 
torate is, in fact, a device for excusing the lay mem- 
bers of the church from any genuine activity—treat- 
ed as babes, to be perpetually dry-nursed, they re- 
main babes all their lives. And they do not wish to be 
disturbed. 


The pamphlet closes with an earnest appeal, in 
view of the crisis that lies before the Protestant 
Churches of France, through the withdrawal of State 
support fromthe Reformed and Lutheran Churches. 

In the absence of some extraordinary development 
of the power and inclination to give generously, 
which, M. Passy tells us, “ nothing indicates as prob- 
able, and which could only be the result of a true re- 
ligious revival,” French Protestantism will have to 
choose one of two solutions. Either it must give up 
a great part of the noble enterprises which it has 
built up without aid from the State—its foreign mis- 
sions, its home evangelization, its practical philan- 
thropies; or else—and this is what our author him- 
self urges—the Protestants of France “ will adopt a 
manly resolution, and, throwing overboard the lum- 
ber of their traditions, and looking past Luther and 
Calvin to Christ and the apostles, they will under- 
take to reorganize their churches according to the 
New Testament model.” They will, he hopes, “ reso- 
lutely attack the pastoral problem; and the pastors 
will be the first to give them the signal of a radical 
reform. As far as possible, those who are now in 
office will seek to obtain secular employment, so as not 
to be a burden on their brethren; consequently, as 
they will not give all their time to the churches, they 
will apply themselves to find others who may help 
them and supply their places; thus will be intro- 
duced a plural and lay eldership; all the brethren 
will be invited to work with them, and the universal 
priesthood will be realized.” Every Friend must re- 
joice that such a voice should be raised to point out 
to the Protestants of France how, profiting by the 
seeming disaster of pecuniary deprivation, they may 
become to their countrymen the light, the city set on 
a hill, which their Lord calls them to be. 


Josepn G, ALEXANDER. 








A MAINE GARDEN. 


On the side of a steep, sloping hill at Seal Harbor, 
there is a garden that is unique in its way and very 
beautiful. It was planted in early June, rows and 
rows of seed put in as we would plant vegetables, and 
there they stand and bloom in the greatest profusion 
and “ eloquence of beauty ”’—poppies, china asters, 
white purple and pink, ragged robins, mallows, 
gladioli, zinnias and baby’s breath. The sweet peas 
are raised in a field by themselves, and the rows, if 
singled out, would measure a mile! 

At the foot of the hill, at one side of a path, and 
on the street stands “ Ye Little Flower Shop,” 
where these blooms are sold. Vases of these cut 
flowers stand in the windows and on the counter. 
Oriental poppies, sweet peas, white, lavender, ivory, 
white and pink, each bunched separately. 

A few paintings by amateur artists stand on the 
rail, and picture-postals with souvenir books of views 
around Mt. Desert complete the outfit. Father, 
mother and son are kept busy all day with picking, 
bunching or delivering the flowers. They are home 
garden flowers, and not such as usually adorn a flor- 
ists’ window, but they supply a want at this summer 
resort, where the cottagers have no gardens of their 


own. 


The wild flowers of Mt. Desert are so varied and 
abundant that a lover of flowers in a morning’s walk 
might gather all he would desire; but the Village 
Improvement Society forbids the plucking of flowers 
along the roadside, and this restriction rather tends 
to suppress the inclination to gather them anywhere. 
A botanist can but revel in the luxuriance and end- 
less variety of the flora of Mt. Desert, and a large 
book has been compiled by Reed & Redfield upon 
the subject. 

The equable moisture seems to favor vegetation of 
all descriptions: pines and white birches, mountain 
ash and maples grow down to the edges of the cliffs, 
whereon the waves are booming. Mosses cover the 
crevices, and drape the pines; and on the mountain- 
tops dwarf or creeping junipers and yews crawl in 
Japanese fashion over the bare rocks; wintergreen 
and bunch berries and blue berries enliven every 
mountain path. Orchids of several varieties are 
found in early summer. Clintonia and lemonea 
borealis and creeping cornel are abundant, and now 
gone to seed. The northern latitude and consequent 
short summer causes the flowers for the most part to 
hasten their course, and we see many flowers in 
bloom together that with us form a_ processional. 
Buttereups and daisies, goldenrod and asters, meadow 
rue and blue-bells, virgin’s bower or travellers’ joy, 
a bluet, here and there, may all be seen in one short 
stroll. Raspberries, blueberries, blackberries, thim- 
bleberries are ripening together on this “ stern and 
rock-bound coast.” 

Thirteen mountain peaks and twelve fresh-water 
lakes are imposing features of this interesting island; 
no wonder it is a favorite summer resort, for the stu- 
dent, the professional man, the pedestrian, the nat- 
uralist. The fogs which suddenly blow in, covering 
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the harbor, are a serious obstruction to navigation; 
hence the great number of lighthouses and fog-bells. 
The latter toll and toll once a minute, like a musical 
church bell with a sad and solemn sound; then as 
quickly as it came the mist rolls up and away, leaving 
everything dry; the mountain breezes blow, the land- 
scape “ blossoms as the rose,” and the earth seems a 
veritable garden. S. M. G. 


Seal Harbor, Maine. 


ENGLISH FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


The adult school movement among Friends in 
England continues to grow rapidly. According to 
the fifty-eighth annual report of the Friends’ First- 
day School Association (London) there was in 1905 
an increase in the number of schools and pupils, and 
in the average attendance, the latter being over 14 
per cent. The number of schools at the end of 1904 
was 458, an increase of 156 over 1903; the number 
of pupils on the books, 44,775, of whom 31,698 were 
men and 13,077 were women. There was an in- 
crease of 4,803 over 1903. The average attendance 
was 27,301, 19,765 men and 7,536 women; increase, 
3,126. Children’s First-day schools numbered 148 
in 1904, an increase of 47 over 1903. The number 
of pupils was 23,184 in 1904, an increase of only 471. 
The average attendance was 18,583. The compara- 
tively large increase in the number of adult schools 
is due partly to the change in the method of counting. 
Men’s and women’s schools are now counted separate- 
ly, and where branches are practically separate 
schools they count as such. 

With the increase in the number of schools and 
pupils attending there is greater activity in every di- 
rection, and the effort is being made to make the 
work better and more effective than ever. There is 
a general movement for the establishment of new 
schools and the building up and strengthening of 
older ones. 

Subscriptions from Friends and others to the cause 
during the year amounted to $2,370. Schools in the 
Association subscribed $500. The total income for 
the movement in 1904 was $3,835. 

Particular attention is now being given at various 
adult school centres throughout England to the train- 
ing of teachers. This would seem to be one of the 
most important questions facing the English Friends 
in the adult school movement. With the schools con- 
stantly increasing in numbers and attendance, the 
demand for workers becomes more and more difficult 
to supply. This is especially true of trained teach- 
ers, and it is necessary under existing conditions to 
press into service practically anyone offering his ser- 
vices. Recently a note of warning was sounded by 
a prominent churchman, and a sympathetic observer 
of the adult school. He said: “ The adult schools are 
educative, but they must be careful to train their 
teachers. They must beware of building upon a 
foundation of ignorance. Inefficient teachers often 
win the thoughtless workman, but it is the man who 
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doubts—the man who dares to soar—that we want to 
win.” 

John Wilhelm Rowntree also warned against the 
danger of superficiality in the schools. ‘“ We talk of 
a broad platform,” he said, “ for the adult schools; 
let us take care that breadth does not mean shallow- 
ness. . . . We must have a ringing gospel message; 
fearless and victorious, a message that will go home. 
And there must be in it, not only the warm emotion 
of the heart, but the fibre of strong, virile thought.” 

The responsible Friends in the adult school move- 
ment are looking about to see in what way their posi- 
tion may be strengthened, either in revised methods 
or in a revival of spirit and purpose. 

In Leicester a series of lectures for teachers was 
given, and at York a breakfast:meeting is held week- 
ly, at which an exposition of the next lesson is given. 
Other methods of training and developing teachers 
are being applied in different schools. In all diree- 
tions there seems to be an extension of the movement 
which appeals so strongly to the class of people either 
neglected or not reached by the churches with their 
ordinary methods. Practically every one of the dis- 
tricts into which England has been divided reports 
more or less of an increase in the number of schools 
and of pupils in attendance. Along with the growth 
in numbers there is a constant application of new in- 
terests in the schools, and an effort to touch the 
pupils on every side of their lives. 

English Friends are now trying to determine to 
what extent the doors of the Society shall be thrown 
open to the adult school members. 

Heretofore no direct effort has been made to teach 
Quaker doctrine in the schools, and proselyting has 
been avoided. Now there is a strong feeling that 
Friends should clearly define their position in rela- 
tion to the adult schools, in which so much has been 
done to better the lives of men and women. The 
great strength of the schools is the warm, Christian 
fellowship that prevails in them. Friends are being 
asked whether they propose to let the adult school 
movement work along as something separate from 
their Society, and with the danger of another re- 
ligious body being organized, or whether they will 
freely and cordially invite these “ children ” of theirs 
into the Society. Artuur M. Dewegs. 

Philadelphia. 


In all things that live there are certain irregulari- 
ties and deficiencies, which are not only signs of life, 
but sources of beauty. No human face is exactly the 
same in its lines on each side, no leaf perfect in its 
lobes, no branch in its symmetry. All admit irregu- 
larity as they imply change; and to banish imperfec- 
tion is to destroy expression, to check exertion, to 
paralyze vitality. All things are literally better, 
lovelier and more beloved for the imperfections 
which have been divinely appointed, that the law of 
human life may be effort and the law of human judg- 
ment Merey.—Ruskin. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 





THE DESIRED’ END IN EDUCATION. 


Tuovsanps of teachers and hundreds of thousands 
of children are facing the school problems of another 
year. With the latter the end of it all is easily 
summed up in the general proposition of getting an 
education. Many of the former are struggling for 
clearness of perception as to what end they really 
want to compass and studying the technical methods 
which will bring about the desired result. We recog- 
nize that the processes of the schools are only a means 
to an end, and the means must constantly be tested 
and adapted according to the results obtained. Meth- 
ods come and go, superseded by a presumably better 
way. Yet with each one we abandon we lose some 
potency in one direction while we gain added power 
in another. The weighing of gains and losses, the 
sacrifice of established orders to the ascendancy of 
new concepts of the relation of mind and material 
marks the history of education. 

And every year we are back at the old standpoint 
asking, When is a man educated ? and, How shall the 
schools contribute to his development? According to 
our present view education begins in the cradle and 
ends with the grave, and every influence that sur- 
rounds us during the pilgrimage between the two is 
a contributing agent. Schooling intervenes to de- 
velop speedily, accurately and logically those powers 
of being which are liable to remain latent unless care- 
fully trained to usefulness during the years favorable 
to receptivity and change. Schools always fall short 
of the general accomplishment of their highest pur- 
pose. Most students who leave them have not at- 
tained the most perfect development possible. Some- 
times this is the result of ineffectual systems of train- 
ing, or lack of responsiveness on the pupils’ part, but 
often the deficiency marks the degree of divergence 
between the school’s ideal and its possibility of at- 
tainment. In this thought lies the hope of better re- 
sults in the future, for honest schoolmen everywhere 
are studying this angle of divergence and striving to 
lessen it. The work of the schools this year is to 
bring their actual work nearer to the ideal achieve- 
ment, at the same time that the ideal is closely seru- 
tinized to see whether it is the embodiment of such 
training as will develop character and efficiency as 
well as cultured minds. We have long recognized 
that accumulated knowledge is not synonymous with 


























culture. We are yet in danger of failing to discrimi- 
nate between manual dexterity and mental facility 
and real efficiency. We live in an educational era 
when we have need to remember that the best prod- 
ucts of the schools cannot be hung upon the walls 
nor displayed in glass cases. The schools give us 
much of this work because we enjoy it and demand 
it, and when no vital purpose of the school is sub- 
verted thereby it may be helpful to interest us in 
that way. 

The thing the educational world needs most is a 
more general and sincere interest and appreciation on 
the part of the people in the real work which schools 
are trying to accomplish. We are wont to set aside 
the problems of education as belonging to the realm 
of professional teachers. The working out of de- 
tailed plans must always rest there, but real progress 
toward more useful and efficient systems of education 
is largely dependent upon popular interest and un- 
derstanding of what schools should strive to accom- 
plish. As we grow in knowledge and interest we shall 
learn where to lend our aid and where we must wisely 
withdraw and leave execution to trained men and 
women. Among all the sources of human interest, 
from discovering the hidden secrets of science, in- 
terpreting the meaning of Browning, or becoming 
subjects in the kingdom of commerce, none so natur- 
ally claims our thought as the question of how to rear 
a race of men and women wiser, stronger, better and 
more effective than our own. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A vigorous campaign against Mormonism is an- 
nounced as being on the program of the Philadelphia 
W. C. T. U. for the coming winter. This was inau- 
gurated at a recent meeting of the County Executive 
Committee. It is led by the superintendent of the 
Purity Department of the Union, who is a lecturer 
on Mormonism for the Presbyterian Church, and is 
thoroughly familiar with the cult, having been a mis- 
sionary in Utah, where she found herself face to face 
with it as a hindrance to the spread of true Christi- 
anity. The campaign is to be carried on with lectures 
and the distribution of literature. 


Hezekiah Butterworth died at Warren, R. L., on 
the 5th, aged 75 years. He was born at Warren in 
1829. Among his stories for young folks, of which 
he was a writer for some fifty years, are the series of 
“ Zigzag Journeys,” “Great Composers,” “The 
Knights of Liberty,” “In the Boyhood of Lincoln ” 
and “The Patriot Schoolmaster.” He also edited 
“Songs of History,” “ Poems for Christmas, Easter 
and New Year” and published a “ Popular History 
of South America.” For twenty-five years previous 
to 1894, when he retired, he was assistant editor of 
the Youths’ Companion. He traveled extensively in 
the United States, Europe, Canada, South America, 
Cuba and elsewhere, and imparted geographical and 


historical knowledge in a form pleasing to juvenile 
readers. 
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Plans are nearing completion for a great religious 
gathering in New York city, to be held under the 
name of Inter-Church Conference on Federation. It 
is to be held in Carnegie Hall from Eleventh month 
15th to 21st, and will be composed of some 500 dele- 
gates sent officially from twenty-four Protestant de- 
nominations, with an aggregate membership of 18,- 
000,000. Among those active in the arrangements 
are prominent leaders in the Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist and other churches. 


The General Synod of the Dominion of Canada 
[of the Chutch of England], meeting at Quebec on 
the 9th, decided that no clergyman under its jurisdic- 
tion can solemnize a marriage of a divorced person 
as long as the other party to the divorce is living. 
The reports say that a “ strong fight was waged all 
day in the Synod for permission for the marriage of 
the innocent party to the divorce, on the ground of 
justice.” All this seems a great waste of time on the 
part of those who ought to be doing as much for the 
betterment of social conditions. So long as the 
Church does not succeed in getting at the root of the 
matter, and lessening the number of divorces among 
those over whom it has an influence, or might reason- 
ably be supposed to have, it is not of so much interest 
how it treats its divorced members and adherents, 
though from the outside it would seem as though 
harsh treatment would hardly help matters, whether 
it involve the innocent or the guilty party. 


At last the bust of Thomas Paine, made in 1876 
as a gift to the city of Philadelphia, has found its 
rightful place in Independence Hall. Its cost was 
about $1,200, which was raised by voluntary contri- 
butions, among the contributors being Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, O. B. Frothingham, Robert Collier. With 
simple ceremony it was placed in Independence Hall 
on the 11th. That the bust of Paine should thus have 
been allowed to lie around so long, and that one of 
our greatest liberators should have been honored only 
at this late day, because so many thought him an 
‘infidel ” makes us realize his greatness and how far 
he was ahead of his times. 


At the opening of the public schools in New York 
city some 83,000 children out of the 610,000 could 
not be provided for. Many children were on part 
time last year because of lack of accommodations. It 
was also estimated that about 42,000 more children 
would present themselves than at the opening last 
year. This was all known and talked about and yet 
sufficient provision was not made. It is a gigantic 
task to school all the children of a city whose popula- 
tion is now something like 4,000,000; but if we did 
it it would not be the only gigantic task of our time. 
We undertake big things that don’t really have to be 
done, but that bring in great rewards, and we accom- 
plish them. We have to learn to undertake and 
accomplish some things that don’t bring anybody ma- 
terial rewards, though this seems a difficult lesson in 
the midst of our competitive business interests. 






THE TREATY OF PORTSMOUTH. 
A PEACE MEETING AT BUCK HILL FALLS. 


“ As Friends have always been known as advocates 
of peace, it seems fitting at this time to come together 
to speak and think of the value to all of the event 
at Portsmouth,” were the words of S. Robinson Coale 
in opening a meeting held at Buck Hill Falls Settle- 
ment, Ninth month 6th, to commemorate the signing 
of the Treaty of Peace. All present were invited to 
speak. 

Mary T. Lewis Gannett read the following selee- 
tions from a similar service held by her husband, 
W. C. Gannett, of the Unitarian Church, Rochester, 
By ke! 

“ Tt shall come to pass, in the days to be, that the 
Lord will pour out his spirit upon all flesh; and he 
will put his law within them, and upon their hearts 
will he write it. And he will give them one heart 
and one way, that they may serve him continually. 

“* And he shall be a judge of the nations, and an 
umpire among the kingdoms. Men shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into prun- 
ing hooks. Nation shall not lift up the sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 

“For the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
God, as the waters cover the depths of the sea. And 
the end of righteousness shall be Peace, and the ef- 
fect of righteousness, quietness and assurance for- 
ever.” 

She said Mr. Gannett’s text for his sermon was 
taken from a sentence in the Brooklyn Eagle, refer- 
ring to the action of President Roosevelt, “ He has 
sheathed the swords of a million men,” and that the 
following poem by J. A. Symonds also formed a part 
of the service: 


“THESE THINGS SHALL BE.” 


These things shall be! A loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls, 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave and strong, 
Not to spill human blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth and fire and sea and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom of loftier mould, 
And mightier music thrill the skies; 
And every life shall be a song, 
When all the earth is paradise. 


There shall be no more sin nor shame, 
And wrath and wrong shall fettered lie; 
For man shall be at one with God 
In bonds of Love’s necessity. 


In closing, Mrs. Gannett added that this action of 
the Mikado pushed upward one round on the lad- 
der of progress our thought of the actual, and peace 
has thus become to all less “a thing very noble, but 
not possible you know,” and more “ an ideal that can 
be a real.” 
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J. Augustus Johnson, of New York City, said in 
part: 

“ American citizenship is a cause for gratitude in 
these days when an American President can negoti- 
ate peace in less than three months between warring 
emperors and nations of the Old World. There has 
been again a fulfillment of the old prophecy: ‘ And 
a little child’ (among the nations) ‘ shall lead them.’ 

“Tf wars are necessary for the advancement of 
civilization God can overrule the wrath of man, there- 
by emancipating millions of slaves, creating Red 
Cross and other humane movements to relieve suffer- 
ing, and promote liberty of the oppressed. 

“This treaty stays Russia in her absorption of 
China and Korea, restores a million of men to their 
homes and industries, clears the atmosphere of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and makes for peace universal, the 
ideal and goal of Christian civilization. I thank God 
for this treaty and*for President Roosevelt, the great 
peacemaker of the century.” 

Rev. Dr. Agnew, of Philadelphia, said that for him 
to remain silent on this occasion would be for him tobe 
misunderstood. He had been a chaplain in the army 
during the Civil War, but the longer he lived, and the 
farther he got away from it, the more the horrors of 
the conflict pressed upon his thought, and the more 
he favored arbitration as a means of settling differ- 
ences. He made allusion to the similar experience 
of the President, whose intimate knowledge of war, 
and all that pertains to it, could only operate to make 
him throw the weight of his vast influence on the side 
of peace, when the opportunity to do so presented it- 
self, and right nobly had he acquitted himself. Dr. 
Agnew expressed his great appreciation of the out- 
come and his gratitude to God, as well as his thank- 
fulness for the service of the President. 


Frances M. Robinson, of Richmond, Ind., said: 


“We read in the Old Testament that ‘ there is a 
spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding.’ We turn the pages of 
the Book and read again: ‘ Ye believe in God, believe 
also in me,’ coming from the lips of the Saviour of 
men. 

‘“* All men believe in the great Power that rules 
and overrules in the affairs of men. We know him 
under the name of the Most High, the Living God. 
Others know him by different names, and many only 
know him as the Great Unknown; but he knows the 
hearts of men, and is in greater or less degree known 
of them. Why are we so slow to respond to the ap- 
peal of Jesus Christ, to believe in him as a living 
power in others as in ourselves ? 

“President Roosevelt has given evidence that he 
believed in God, that he believed in the fact that 
there is ‘a spirit in man,’ and that the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth them understanding. He did 
not believe this with reference to one man, or some 
men, or many men, but all men; and he acted accord- 
ingly. 

* As a consequence God ‘ gave them understand- 
ing,’ with a result that has met with our most cordial 
approval. Is not this a great lesson to us?) Why are 

























































we so slow to make our appeals to this ‘ spirit which is 
in man,’ that God may give us and them ‘ understand- 
ing’ in all things ¢ 

“ As servants of God and disciples of Jesus Christ 
we should be falling far short of our duty to them 
and to mankind, did we not make this marvelous 
event as far-reaching in its influence as possible, and 
I should be glad if it were possible for a suitable reso- 
lution, expressive of our sentiment, to be adopted by 
this meeting for publication.” 

This suggestion met with a cordial response from 
several persons, but the limited time seemed to pre- 
clude the possibility of the preparation of a resolution 
in time to be endorsed by those assembled. 

Charles Paxson, of Swarthmore, Pa., presented a 
valuable thought with reference to the preservation 
of peace, so much more to be desired than the restora- 
tion of it after once broken. He called attention to 
the violent language always to be heard in the legisla- 
tive assemblies, on the streets, in public places, and in 
private homes, before the causes of wars ripened into 
open ruptures and _ hostilities. The suppression of 
these and of similar utterances in the newspapers, 
magazines and other literature dealing with disputed 
questiotis, would do much to prevent wars and all bit- 
ternesses of a public or private nature. This duty 
belongs to the individual first, to the community and 
nation afterward. The manner in which such ques- 
tions are discussed constitutes the difference between 
the politician and the statesman. 

Susan J. Lippincott, of Cinnaminson, N. J., called 
attention to the responsibility which rests upon wom- 
en equally with men, in all matters that affect the 
welfare of the nation, as well as in this all-important 
question of the preservation of peace and harmony 
among men and nations. 

Martha Schofield, of Aiken, S. C., unfurled the be- 
loved flag of. our country, bordered with a band of 
white and ornamented with bows of the same emblem 
of purity and peace. “ Two years ago,” she said, 
‘‘ representatives from seven nations met and decided 
that the ‘ Peace’ flag should be the flag of any nation 
with a band of white around it. Can we not honor 
our President and help the caase by training the 
school children and others who come under our influ- 
ence to love the flag best when so bordered with 
white, and thus raise a nation of peaceful men and 
women, until every star shall sing for joy?” 

If I might presume so far as to endeavor to give ex- 
pression to the sentiment which seeemed to prevail 
it would be something like this: There is a Power 
which manifests itself in the inner life of man, which 
is known to us by the name of the Most High, the 
Living God; and we, who are gathered here under 
the name of Friends, yet representing many religious 
views, and coming from many States within the union 
of the United States, feel it incumbent upon us, un- 
der the sense of solemn gratitude to this Great Over- 
ruling Power, to give expression to the great appre- 
ciation we feel at the outcome of the Conference at 
Portsmouth, which has resulted in the signing of 
one of the most important documents ever issued, 
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marking as it does the longest step ever taken at one 
effort in the progress of humanity towards that bond 
of peace which can only be realized when the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of mankind are per- 
fectly understood and appreciated. 

May that “ peace which passeth all understand- 
ing’ soon reach to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
and cover the land as the waters cover the sea, to the 
honor of God, the glory of the great Prince of Peace, 
Jesus Christ, and the blessing of all humanity. 


FOR SAGHALIEN PRISONERS. 


The Japanese Government has announced its de- 
cision to free the Russian political prisoners found in 
the island of Saghalien, and to permit them to leave 
the country if they choose to do so. Among these 
prisoners are some of the noblest Russian men and 
women, guilty of no crime except working for those 
principles of freedom and justice which form the 
very basis of our political institutions. They had 
worn out their best years in serving long terms at 
hard labor previous to their deportation to that island. 
Their treatment in Saghalien, according to the unani- 
mous testimony of all impartial observers, stands as 
the worst indictment of Russian penal methods. They 
have all been deprived of their property rights, and, 
now that their freedom is in sight, they find them- 
selves without any means of subsistence. Long years 
of imprisonment and ill treatment have unfitted them 
for physical labor, while ignorance of the language 
and customs of the Japanese bars them from commer- 
cial and professional employment in Japan. 

The American Society of Friends of Russian Free- 
dom, therefore, appeals to all liberty-loving men and 
women in America for financial aid to enable the ex- 
iles to go where their abilities and education will ren- 
der them useful members of the community. 

- Contributions may be sent to Dr. Alexander Kent, 
26 T Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., or Alice 
Stone Blackwell, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

William Dudley Foulke, President Friends of Rus- 
sian Freedom; Julia Ward Howe, Vice-President; 
Meyer Bloomfield, Secretary. 


A MEETING IN CINCINNATI. 


A special meeting of the Friends’ Association was 
held on First-day afternoon, Eighth month 27th, in 
the rooms of the Walnut Hills Business Club. 

The attendance was large, the room being well 
filled. Besides the members of the Association there 
were many present who, although interested in the 
Friendly movement, are not allied with the Society. 

Mary Travilla and Henry W. Wilbur were guests 
of the Association, stopping on their return from 
yearly meeting at Pendleton, Ind., and both spoke 
most acceptably. 

R. Barclay Spicer, the originator of this Associa- 
tion, was also present, and was warmly greeted by his 
many friends. 

It is, indeed, a rare treat when these able minis- 
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ters visit the isolated members, and the visits are 
looked forward to with a great deal of pleasure. 


M. L. J., Assistant Clerk. 


IN “ LIGHTER VEIN” AT BUCK HILL 
FALLS. 


Some of the pleasures at the Inn at Buck Hill are 
the amusements that are carried out by the cottagers 
and guests in the evenings. One director had a 
birthday, and after he was called into the large East 
Room the sun parlor door opened and forty of his 
friends entered, each bearing a lighted candle in a 
stick of their own production. While he stood to re- 
ceive R. W. P. read an appropriate poem or rhyme 
suited to the years from one to forty. Many were 
amusing, recalling incidents in his life that had been 
remembered by his friends. A curious variety of 
candle-holders, from a handsome glass vase with 
white ribbon, to a potato, or apple, even a small eab- 
bage head. Wood cut in many shapes, often deco- 
rated and even a ping pong paddle made to hold a 
light. 

Dr. S. accepted his gifts in well-chosen and witty 
words, and then an original song of him was sung. 

There are many such harmless amusements that 
are enjoyed by all. One gentleman who had worked 
for many of these entertainments, and is going to 
build a house, was lately surprised in the parlor by a 
long procession, each bearing a useful article for the 
new kitchen, from a washboiler to a small mirror, 
with spoons, pans, pots, kettle, buckets and even 
clothes-pins and a sun-bonnet for “ Mary.” 

Fun and pleasure and helpfulness are the character- 
istics of all the entertainments, as in the case of the 
candy made by the young people, and many gifts 
voluntarily donated for the Fair, held for the Scho- 
field School, which lasted only two hours, and $124 
was realized for that institution. One daughter of 
an old Abolitionist of Chester County, received 
$13.25 for pin cushions made since she came to Buck 
Hill. 

The proceeds will give two girls eight months’ 
board and schooling with the work they can do, and 
enough over for half a girl, or half a term. 

There are many entertaining evenings in the cot- 
tages or private parlor that can be secured by guests. 
Some Friends had a fagot party, and each guest was 
given a fagot to put on the open fire, and while it 
burned had to tell a story or give a conundrum. 

There was much merriment at such funny things 
as, “‘ Mike was bow-legged, and was standing before 
the open fire, when Pat suddenly called, ‘ Come away, 
Mike, you’re warpin’,’’ or *‘ Which is the greatest 
riddle ?’’ Answer: Life, because we all have to 
give it up. 

There is a spirit of comradeship among this 400 
which is felt by new comers as well as old, and adds 
to the many attractions of this summer home. 

The following from the Washington Star was read 
at one of the Buck Hill Falls fagot parties: 
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THE MILLIONAIRE’S HARD LOT, 


Speak kindly to the millionaire; 
Perhaps he does his best. 

Don’t try to drive him to despair 
With rude unfailing jest; 

Don’t laugh at portraits which display 
His face with comic leer, 

And when he gives his wealth away 
Don’t take it with a sneer. 


Speak kindly to the millionaire; 
He has a right to live 
And feel the sun and breathe the air 
And keep his coin or give. 
You may be rich yourself, you see 
Before your life is through. 
Speak kindly, and remember he 
Is human, just like you. 


M. S. 


THE NATIONAL PURITY CONFERENCE. 


{An editorial article in The Light for Ninth month, B. S. 
Steadwell, editor. ] 

Arrangements for the National Purity Conference 
to be held in La Crosse, Wis., October 17th, 18th and 
19th are now well under way, and it is my purpose to 
give in this article such information as delegates may 
need at this time in laying plans to attend. 

ITS IMPORTANCE. 


The coming conference is by far the most import- 
ant gathering of Purity workers ever held in this 
country. Why? Because it is a conference, and 
workers will come together to confer, and not simply 
to listen to addresses and papers, pass the usual reso- 
lutions and then adjourn, with nothing, absolutely 
nothing, accomplished toward a stronger and more 
effective fight against the organized evil of impurity. 
Purity workers are scattered, a worker alone and 
single-handed in a city here, and a little band of faith- 
ful ones trying to uphold and promote the great cause 
in a city there, but no unity nor co-operation between 
them. Handicapped in this way their efforts are 
feeble and but slightly felt, and when the organized 
traffic in vice undertakes to put them out of business 
or lessen the effects of their labor, the mission is a 
comparatively easy one. . . . The two morning ses- 
sions of the gathering will be devoted entirely to con- 
ference. ... 

WHO SHOULD ATTEND THIS CONFERENCE ¢ 

This conference should especially appeal to all who 
are in Purity work, missionaries, purity authors and 
editors, purity lecturers, rescue workers, slum work- 
ers, local superintendents of purity, pastors and all 
who believe in preventive purity measures. A great 
many have written that they were coming. . . . 

LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS AT LA CROSSE. 


Everything possible will be done at La Crosse for 
the convenience and entertainment of the confer- 
ence. The local Pastor’s Union have very kindly 
pledged themselves to the free entertainment of the 
speakers at one of our best hotels. The First M. E. 
Church, corner King and Eighth Streets, has been 
offered and accepted as the meeting place of the con- 
ference. This large church is very conveniently 
situated near the central part of the city, and is well 


adapted for our purpose, with large auditorium, com- 
mittee rooms, ete. 


ENTERTAINMENT OF DELEGAETS. 


As many delegates always prefer to stop at a hotel 
and defray their own expenses in that connection, no 
attempt will be made to provide free entertainment 
to all delegates. However, where this item is a bur- 
den upon anyone desiring to come to the conference, 
and they will write us making the request, we will 
undertake to secure them lodging and breakfast in 
the Christian homes of La Crosse, other meals may 
be taken at restaurants. 

La Crosse is especially well provided with good 
hotels and boarding houses, and one can secure very 
comfortable accommodations, including meals and 
lodging, at from $1.00 to $2.50 per day. Where 
delegates desire it, we will be glad to reserve such ac- 
commodations for them as they may request. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES, 


The Western Passenger Association state that they 
will grant us a rate of a fare and a third for the round 
trip, provided one hundred or more delegates are 
present who have paid full fare coming. Arrange- 
ments will undoubtedly be made to secure this con- 
cession. Many of those who will attend are clergy- 
men and Christian workers who regularly secure half 
fare. However, it would seem that many more than 
the required one hundred who pay full fare coming 
will be present from the territory of the Western 
Passenger Association, which extends from Denver 
to Chicago, and as far south as St. Louis. Those liv- 
ing outside this territory should write us for rates, as 
it is probable that we may secure concessions from 
other passenger associations throughout the country. 


W. C. T. U. DELEGATES. 


W. C. T. U. delegates who wish to go from the 
conference to the National at Los Angeles, may leave 
La Crosse after the last session Thursday evening, 
and overtake the White Ribbon Special at Colorado 
Springs. By leaving La Crosse Wednesday evening 
they may overtake the Special at a Mississippi River 
point. 

FURTHER INFORMATION. 


Persons desiring further information regarding 
any matters pertaining to the conference should ad- 
dress B. S. Steadwell, La Crosse, Wis. We will en- 
deavor to have the official program published by Sep- 
tember 1st. Besides the complete program, this will 
contain such information and instruction to delegates 
as they may require, giving in detail information as 
to railroad rates, ete. Copies of this official program 
will be mailed to delegates upon request. The first 
meeting of the conference will be a business session 
at 3 o’clock Tuesday afternoon, October 17th. Dele- 
gates should reach La Crosse at noon of that day. 


SPEAKERS, 


More than two hundred letters of invitation have 
been sent out to our best known reform and religious 
workers to address this Conference. While many of 
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these will not be able to attend, we have been deeply 
impressed with the tone of responsibility expressed 
in every reply received. Every one is hoping and 
praying for the success of the Conference, and the 
statement that the time is now opportune for a 
united, aggressive movement is unanimously en- 
dorsed. More than forty of those invited have either 
accepted the invitation and pledged their attendance, 
or promised to come if other matters of importance 
did not absolutely prevent. 

This list of speakers contains many of our most 
eminent reformers, philanthropists and Christian 
workers. They come from all sections of our coun- 
try, so that conditions throughout our land may be 
carefully studied. The program will be especially 
strong in dealing with the worst phases of the social 
evil, suggestions for the overthrow of the traffic in 
girls, and in helpful direction to those who are striv- 
ing to promote a higher standard of purity. No per- 
son who desires to come in touch with those eminent 
in purity work, who wishes the best thought as to 
practical, effective methods, can afford to miss this 
Conference. 


While our space is limited, we are glad to give a 
few words of introduction to the speakers now se- 
cured. We are still corresponding with a number, 
and hope before the Conference meets to have the 
assurance of their presence. 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis, New York City. Mrs. 
Grannis is president of the National Christian League 
for the Promotion of Purity. For more than twenty 
years she was publisher of the Church Union, and 
for more than that length of time she has been a 
familiar figure in all large national and international 
gatherings of women where she could be helpful in 
aiding to remove the unjust limitations imposed upon 
her sex or in uplifting humanity at large upon a 
higher plane of pure living. Mrs. Grannis is a mem- 
ber of the General Committee for the coming Con- 
ference, and is rendering most valuable service to the 
undertaking. She will attend the Conference 
throughout, delivering an address upon the “ Respon- 
sibility of Fatherhood,” and will preside at one of the 
sessions. 

Dr. O. Edward Janney, Baltimore. Dr. Janney is 
president of American Purity Alliance, that pioneer 
purity organization that was led so successfully by 
Aaron M. Powell and Anna Rice Powell for many 
years. Dr. and Mrs. Janney are spending the sum- 
mer in Europe, and will bring to the Conference 
much of interest and help from methods of work fol- 
lowed there. Dr. Janney will have charge of one 
afternoon session of the Conference. 

Mr. J. B. Caldwell is president of the National 
Purity Association and editor and publisher of the 
Purity Journal, a magazine formerly published as 
the Christian Life. No one has been more faithful 
or done more in the West to keep alive the purity 
agitation than Mr. and Mrs. Caldwell, and in advo- 
eating and teaching purity in wedlock, and have cour- 
ageously championed an unpopular phase of the ques- 
tion. They have been instrumental in circulating a 


vast amount of literature, books and tracts on purity 
subjects. 

Sidney C. Kendall, California, will be welcomed 
this year for the first time to a national purity con- 
ference. It has been but little more than two years 
since he first entered the work at Los Angeles; but 
the results of his work there in driving the brothel 
“ cribs ” from the city, and demonstrating that some- 
thing can be done when sufficient force is put into our 
efforts, has advanced him to the first rank as a safe 
purity worker. Mr. Kendall is visiting the larger 
cities of our country during the summer in an effort 
to arouse public interest in the Conference, and in a 
national crusade aimed at organized vice. 

Mary Church Terrell, Washington, D. C., will be 
one of the principal speakers at the Conference. Her 
message is always in behalf of the colored people. 
Herself a colored woman, she can plead the cause of 
this struggling race with deep earnestness and feel- 
ing. . . . Her address will be on “ The Negro and 
Purity.” She is a woman of rare attainments, cul- 
ture and courage, and has spoken to many of the 
most cultured and aristocratic audiences in this coun- 
try. Mrs. Terrell’s address will be given on Tuesday 
evening, October 17th, and every delegate to the 
Conference should plan to arrive in time for this ses- 
sion. 

Mrs. Nannie Curtis, Texas, will give what is said 
to be one of her most eloquent and touching purity 
addresses, “‘ The Exiled Queen.” Mrs. Curtis is a 
Southern woman and possesses all the fire and elo- 
quence which have made the orators of that section 
so famous. She has consecrated this great gift to 
temperance and purity. 

Newton N. Riddell, Chicago. Every purity 
worker and nearly every friend of the cause knows 
Prof. Riddell through the large number of books he 
has published on Heredity, Child Culture and Soul 
Growth, or from his masterful addresses on different 
phases of this great subject of purity. 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of Battle Creek, Mich., has 
promised his attendance and support for the Confer- 
ence. Dr. Kellogg is at the head of the largest sani- 
tarium in the world, has had wide experience in slum 
and reform work, and has written much upon these 
subjects. His whole life has been given to minister- 
ing to others, and the work he has accomplished 
along these lines is tremendous. At the Chicago 
convention, four years ago, he gave a banquet to the 
convention at his own expense, menu consisting of 
Battle Creek health foods. It was an enjoyable oc- 
casion and marked the time when a number of purity 
workers accepted Dr. Kellogg’s well-known view that 
“temptation to lust and even crime would be much 
diminished if people would eat proper food in the 
right way.” Dr. Kellogg will give an evening ad- 
dress. 

Eugene Christian, New York City, is also an apos- 
tle of a pure dietary. They accuse Mr. Christian of 
having a hobby, and we think he pleads guilty, for it 
is a good one, and will stand riding a great deal. He 
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as a Factor in the Elimination from the Body of the 
Unnatural Desire for Stimulants and Narcotics.” 

Edwin Markham, New York City. The confer- 
ence will be greatly honored by the presence of Mr. 
Markham, who takes a great interest in all agencies 
which tend to uplift humanity. If he is permitted 
to attend he will deliver an address. 

Rev. Wm. Burgess, Chicago, the gifted author and 
lecturer, and pastor of the Park Manor Congrega- 
tional Church, will speak on the “ Battle for Social 
Purity in England.” He was actively associated 
with Mrs. Butler and other workers during the sev- 
enties in the hard campaign which they fought 
against the Contagious Diseases acts. 

Dr. Hattie A. Schwendener, St. Joseph, is known 
by most of our readers because of her forceful arti- 
cles regularly appearing in The Light. She will pre- 
pare for the conference an address on “ The Her- 
itage of Sin.” 

Dr. Emma F. A. Drake, Denver, author of two of 
the Self and Sex books, together with other 
pamphlets and books on purity subjects, will be espe- 
cially enjoyed at this conference. 

Rev. Wm. White Wilson, Chicago, is the pastor 
of one of the largest Episcopalian churches in that 
city. Four years ago Mr. Wilson gave one of the 
most helpful addresses delivered at the purity con- 
vention. He is a speaker of very fine presence and 
a thinker of much depth. He impresses one as a 
man to whom we could safely intrust this whole ques- 
tion, and if his advice and instructions were followed 
we should gain the victory over it very quickly. 

Mrs. E. M. Whittemore, New York City, who is 
at present at the head of sixty-five Door of Hope res- 
cue homes scattered throughout the world, will de- 
liver an evening address on “ Out of Dark Corners,”’ 
which will doubtless include many incidents of actual 
rescue work. Every reform worker knows of Mrs. 
Whittemore and her work, but it will be a great 
pleasure for delegates to meet her personally. 

Miss Belle H. Mix, of Danville, Iowa, will speak 
to the conference on “A Plea for the Prisoners.” For 
years Miss Mix has vigorously contended that the 
fountain head of impurity is marital excess and lust 
within the marriage bond. Her address on “ Marital 
Purity ” before the National W. C. T. U. has been 
widely published. We have an idea that some of the 
prisoners Miss Mix will deal with and plead for are 
married ones, and we say with all our heart, “ Set the 
prisoners free.” 

Rev. Joseph F. Flint, Chicago, is now in Europe 
gathering inspiration and facts for a rousing address 
before this conference. Mr. Flint has taken great 
interest in Purity work for years, and has written 
several volumes which have been widely read. He 
reserves making definite choice of subject until his 
return from abroad, but we can promise a stirring 
address and that he will work and work hard in the 
conference sessions. 

Rev. George C. Rheinfrank, Le Mars, Iowa, is pas- 
tor of a working M. E. Church. He is an orator of 
rare order, forceful and convincing. 


Miss M. E. Hughes, St. Louis, who is publisher of 
The Liberator, will receive a most cordial reception 
from those who know of her courageous work in that 
corrupt city. Miss Hughes writes that she will try 
to bring at least ten delegates from St. Louis, and 
that she may bring one hundred. We need a few 
workers with this brand of activity. 

Other workers expected will include: Miss Hattie 
Dickson, Marshalltown, Iowa, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Purity Association; Dr. Landone, Chicago; Dr. 
F. Emory Lyon, Chicago; Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Chicago; Rev. Charles Mitchell, superintendent In- 
dustrial Home, Marionville, Mo.; Mrs. Isabel Wing 
Lake, the well-known W. C. T. U. superintendent of 
rescue work; Dr. Carolyn Geisel, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Rev. H. L. Lee, rescue worker, Omaha, Neb.; 
Rev. Seth Cook Rees, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Bolles, Hartford, Conn. 


JOSEPH ELKINTON’S VISIT TO THE 
ORIENT. 


[From The Friend (Philadelphia), whose editor says, by way 
of introduction, “The Manitoba Free Press, whose reporter 
called on Joseph Elkinton on his passage homeward, publishes 
the following synopsis of his observations, which our friend 
commends as a well-made report of the interview.”] 


Joseph Elkinton, son of the late Joseph S. Elkin- 
ton, Quaker philanthropist, whose name is well 
known in Western Canada in connection with enter- 
prises for the good of the Doukhobors, is spending a 
few days in the city as the guest of M. A. Sherbinin, 
73 Cathedral Avenue. He is on his way home, after 
six months spent in visiting in Japan and China, hav- 
ing come by way of San Francisco, Portland, where 
he visited the exhibition, and Vancouver; and he pur- 
poses completing his journey by way of Fort William 
and the lakes. 

Joseph Elkinton is much interested in observing 
the great improvements that have taken place since 
his visit here three years ago, the first and not the 
least important of which to strike his attention being 
the new C. P. R. station. The special object of his 
former visit was to go through the Doukhobor vil- 
lages and endeavor to interest the people in the work 
of education. He regrets that the success of that 
effort has not been greater. The Doukhobors, he 
finds, have not progressed very rapidly along the line 
of education, but that, he says, is not the fault of the 
Friends, it is the fault of Peter Verigin. Before his 
arrival, four villages in Saskatchewan had requested 
that a school house should be built; but after he 
came, very much to Joseph Elkinton’s surprise they 
wrote, saying they did not want it. He wrote to 
Verigin telling him that he desired to build a school 
house, and in the course of a month received a letter 
from the men who had requested a school, saying 
that they did not want one. He afterwards learned 
that Verigin wrote the letter and told them to sign it. 
J. Elkinton adds that while the Doukhobors are thus 
allowed to be under the dictation of one man they 
cannot be expected to make any progress. There has 
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been one school up at Good Spirit Lake which has 
been conducted for two years by English Friends, 
but Peter Verigin was not in favor of extending the 
work, and the schools are now closed out owing to his 
influence against them. He faithfully promised the 
Friends and the Commissioner of Immigration two 
years ago that he would have a school house in every 
village inside of a year. The Friends have fifteen 
thousand dollars bestowed for educational purposes 
among the Doukhobors, but they have not been per- 
mitted to give a cent of it owing to Peter Verigin’s 
refusal to allow the work to be carried on. J. Elkin- 
ton says he wrote four letters to Verigin, but the lat- 
ter never answered one of them, and the whole So- 
ciety of Friends in Philadelphia in trying to co-oper- 
ate with him from disinterested motives has had the 
same treatment. The Friends came out to interview 
him and afterwards wrote him stating the desire of 
the committee and the object of the fund, but not a 
word was received in reply. 


Regarding his recent trip Joseph Elkinton said 
to a Free Press reporter that it had been a prospect 
and a hope of his for thirty-five years to pay such a 
visit. Then John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, sug- 
gested that he should go, and asked him to accom- 
pany him this spring. John Wanamaker’s health 
failing, however, Joseph Elkinton was sufficiently in- 
terested to go on alone, having as a strong personal 
reason a desire to visit his sister in Japan, who has 
been living there for twelve years and is married to 
Dr. Nitobe, a Japanese, who is the author of 
“ Bushido ” (The Military Knighthood Ways, that is, 
the way of military training which has been handed 
down from antiquity as far back as the twelfth cen- 
tury), a work which has been translated into Nor- 
wegian, English, German, Polish, Russian and Hin- 
dustanic. Another purpose of the traveler was to 
examine the educational and mission work going on 
in Japan and China. He spent six months in looking 
into these departments of work and also coming into 
close touch with the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in all the places visited in both countries. He 
went over the site of the battle of the Sea of Japan 
very shortly after that event. 

His observations very much encouraged him to be- 
lieve that after this terrible war is ended Christianity 
will have a place in the Orient which it has never had 
before. 

The Y. M. C. A. in its efforts to help the wounded 
soldiers in Manchuria, has been recognized by the 
Emperor of Japan, and his influence in such a recom- 
mendation will go through every part of the land. 

In China there is an awakening, intellectually and 
spiritually, to be noticed in all the large cities and 
through the heart of the country. Joseph Elkinton 
went from Hankou to Peking by railroad. He saw 
that the interior was fruitful, but owing to the gov- 
ernment the people are in a sad state of poverty and 
ignorance. He visited the mission stations or com- 
pounds, as they are called; attended the annual 
Methodist conferences and heard a detailed statement 


of the Boxer siege in Peking while on the ground, 
and was "profoundly impressed with the marvelous 
providence of preservation which they experienced at 
that time. He was also at the triennial conference 
of teachers in Shanghai, and visited the China Inland 
Mission at its headquarters in that city, as the guest 
of Dr. Howard and Geraldine Taylor, who had just 
buried their venerable father, Hudson Taylor. The 
founder of the mission had just completed a tour in 
the interior with his children and had had the joy of 
seeing Hunan open to the Gospel, the one province 
which had very bitterly opposed the introduction of 
Christianity in all past time. It has been his special 
prayer to see this province open and when this prayer 
was granted him after a very kind reception on the 
part of the native and foreign Christians there, real- 
izing his hopes fulfilled during his visit, without any 
apparent pain or any apparent cause and with no sus- 
picion of his approaching departure he was gone. 

The schools interested J. Elkinton exceedingly. 
He saw Buddhist temples being changed into modern 
schools in China, and the educational work in Japan 
he considered simply phenomenal. The zest of the 
students in learning and their success in acquiring 
the English language is proverbial, he says, in the 
Orient. Bishop Harris, the Methodist Episcopal 
bishop and president of the Methodist school in 
Tokio, was given an ovation from one end of the 
country to the other, when he returned after his late 
visit to the west; no foreign missionary was ever 
given such an ovation before. 

Jos. Elkinton was very much impressed with the 
apparent resources of the Japanese. There was no 
excitement and very little talk about the war, and all 
seemed to be cheerful, although there must have 
been great sadness of heart on account of the loss of 
many who never returned from the battlefield. The 
industries went on, seemingly without interruption. 
His sister said that she noticed no difference from the 
situation of three years ago. Women took the place 
of men in the commercial offices. Never before in 
the history of Japan has the power of organization 
been developed in the women of that land as now. 
The Ladies’ Patriotic Association of Tokio, with the 
Marchioness Oyama and the wife of Admiral Uriu, 
as patrons, is producing degrees of efficiency in relief 
work through this emergency that is almost unsur- 
passed in any land. 

The Y. M. C. A. has come into touch with thirty- 
two thousand out of the fifty thousand wounded in 
the battle of Mukden. It was the practice of the sec- 
retaries to place on the line of the railroad the native 
secretaries, and have them interview each car of 
wounded soldiers as they came along, inquiring 
whether they would care to possess a copy of the 
Bible. 

Almost always at least one, frequently more out 
of the car of soldiers would ask for a copy, and the 
message of the Bible would be explained before them 
while it was being presented. Frequently evidence 
was heard afterwards of the effect upon them, and ex- 
pressions were uttered of their appreciation of this 
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interest and kindness, which was accompanied with 
the giving of comfort bags containing many useful 
articles. Twenty thousand of these comfort bags 
were personally examined by direction of the Mar- 
chioness Oyama, which the women made and the 
Y. M. C. A. distributed. 

The historical places and traditions of Japan also 
possessed very great interest for Joseph Elkinton. 
He remarked in this connection that in the future, 
when the literature of Japan is known, as English 
literature is now known, the Japanese will be consid- 
ered the Greeks of modern times. They have a 
classical literature, a noble literature. 

He visited the hospitals, and also the Russian 
prisoners, and he states that the treatment of those 
Russian prisoners was of the most humane charac- 
ter. He saw them on several occasions, and the con- 
sideration with which they were treated was more 
than merely noticeable, in fact sometimes it seemed 
to him to go almost to an extreme of politeness. For 
example, when he desired to photograph some of the 
Russians, the Japanese officers gently declined to al- 
low this, fearing that it might seem humiliating to 
the prisoners. At the same time he was himself in- 
clined to think that the Russians would have been 
rather pleased than otherwise to have their pictures 
taken. 

An incident was related of a Russian General who 
was at Port Arthur, and during an attack himself 
shot down Japanese, one after another, as they came 
up the escarpment in a line five feet apart, until the 
number astonished him, and their determination and 
bravery aroused his admiration. Afterwards when 
he was a prisoner in Japan, he made it a subject of 
inquiry, what could inspire men thus willingly to sac- 
rifice their lives as the Japanese apparently had done. 
In the course of his study into the cause he became 
acquainted with Dr. Nitobe’s work, “ Bushido,” and 
in this he found the explanation of their courage. He 
immediately began to translate the book into Rus- 
sian, and he told the author that if the Russians had 
known what this book reveals they would never have 
gone to war with the Japanese. (The book, 
“Bushido,” has just been published in English by 
Putnam & Co.) 


There is on the part of the Japanese, Joseph Elkin- 
ton thinks, a desire to be just and even moderate in 
their demands, recognizing their responsibility, as 
well as privileges in coming to the place they now oc- 
cupy in the family of nations. He heard this talked 
over repeatedly by their statesmen. Their feeling 
was that they did not want to act like bullies, and 
they had no personal ill-will toward the Russian peo- 
ple, but simply recognized that they must act as the 
progressive agency in awakening and reforming the 
peoples of the Orient. 


When others blame thee, blame them not. When 
others are angry at thee, return not anger. Joy com- 
eth only as passion and desire part.—K umazawa. 
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WIND AND SEA. 


The sea is a jovial comrade, 
He laughs wherever he goes; 
His merriment shines in the dimpling lines 
That wrinkle his hale repose; 
He lays himself down at the feet of the Sun, 
And shakes all over with glee, 
And the broad-backed billows fall faint on the shore, 
In the mirth of the mighty Sea! 


But the Wind is sad and restless, 
And cursed with an inward pain; 

You may hark as you will, by valley or hill, 
But you hear him still complain. 

He wails on the barren mountains, 
And shrieks on the wintry sea; 

He sobs in the cedar, and moans in the pine, 
And shudders all over the aspen tree. 


Welcome are both their voices, 
And I know not which is best— 
The laughter that slips from the Ocean’s lips, 
Or the comfortless Wind’s unrest. 
There’s a pang in all rejoicing, 
A joy in the heart of pain, 
And the Wind that saddens, the Sea that gladdens, 
Are singing the self-same strain! 
—Bayard Taylor. 








BIRTHS. 


DARNELL.—Near Medford, N. J., on Sixth month 11th, 
1905, to George Chessman and Ethel Zelley Darnell, a son, who 
is named Armitt Franklin Darnell. 


ZELLEY.—At Riverton, N. J., on Seventh month 14th, 
1905, to Leander S. and Agnes Smith Zelley, a son, who is 
named Earnest Linley Zelley. 


WAY.—At Stormstown, Center County, Pa., Sixth month 
11th, 1905, to William Fisher and Elsie Hicks Way, a son, who 
is named Herbert Clyde. 


DEATHS. 


LARKIN.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, West Chester, Pa., on 
Ninth month Ist, 1905, Ellen J. Larkin, in her 79th year. An 
elder of Chichester Preparative and Concord Monthly Meeting. 
She was the daughter of Jonathan C. and Hannah Larkin, who 
were long elders of the above meetings. She became a member 
with Friends in her early life and was sincerely attached to its 
principles and testimonies, concerned when possible to regu- 
larly attend all its meetings, sometimes being the only one 
present. Whilst of a very cheerful disposition, her life was 
one of consistent devotion to duty. She was assiduous in the 
care of her parents in their long series of afflictions, and in the 
numerous households where she was called to service, she gave 
with an unstinted hand her best efforts. Able in a marked de- 
gree to adapt herself to various calls upon her, whether as 
nurse, housekeeper, seamstress or companion, the memory of 
her loving labor made a firm lodgment in the hearts of all 
whom she had served and were favored with her acquaintance. 
She also won the affectionate regard of those in the Home 
where her last days were happily spent. Loving hands minis- 
tered to her necessities till she passed peacefully onward to a 
well-earned reward in one of the mansions of the Father’s 
house. 


MARSHALL.—Ninth month 2d, 1905, at her home in Crum 
Elbow, N. Y., Elizabeth, wife of Theron R. Marshall, in the 
70th year of her age; a beloved member of Creek Monthly 
Meeting. The silver cord has been loosened and her spirit, so 
gentle and unobtrusive, in its earthly ministration, has gone to 
the unknown of the higher life. She became a member of Creek 
Monthly Meeting in 1888, her ground of true convincement 
being made evident by her daily life. Consciously waiting the 
close, the same perfect faith and trust were attested. She will 
be missed by her husband, by whose side she had walked for 
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nearly fifty years, two sons and their families, also two 
brothers, two sisters and a host of friends. Her funeral was 
largely attended from Crum Elbow meeting house on the fifth. 
Elmer Gildersleeve and Thomas Stringham spoke loving words 
to her memory; and her body was laid to rest in the beautiful 
cemetery adjoining. T. 8. 

MONE.—Eighth month 31st, at the home of her sister, 
Rachel Horner, Mullica Hill, N. J., Rebecca P. Mone, a member 
and elder of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. Interment in Mullica 
Hill Friends’ Cemetery, Ninth month 4th. 


SCHOOLEY.—Elizabeth Schooley was born Seventh month 
2ist, 1843; died Seventh month 21st, 1905. Her life was a liv- 
ing example of unselfishness. She was always engaged in car- 
ing for some one less able to bear the burdens of life. Her 
devotion to her afflicted sister, who so recently preceded her 
to the better land, was remarked by all who knew her. After 
the funeral of her sister she seemed to feel that her work was 
done and she was ready to depart. Farewell, sister, your work 
is done, and may your mantle of love and good deeds descend 
on those who remain, and may the Comforter abide with them 
in their sorrow, and may there be a happy meeting some sweet 
day when the ties severed here on earth may be united above. 
May the one who brought light out of darkness shine upon 
these bereaved sisters and keep them in perfect peace. be 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


President Joseph Swain and Mrs. Swain returned on the 9th 
from a vacation in England and Wales. They have had a 
most enjoyable summer, except perhaps the return voyage, 
which was tempestuous. 


The Middletown First-day School will discuss the proposed 
changes in the Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, First- 
day morning, Ninth month 17th. We consider this of great 
importance to the individual as well as to the welfare of the 
Society of Friends. All who feel an interest in the general de- 
velopment of the principles of Friends are cordially invited to 
attend this meeting and join in the discussion. 

On Eighth month 3lst Henry W. Wilbur, of Philadelphia, 
paid us a short visit, arriving on Fifth-day evening, and leav- 
ing the next morning. One meeting was held, which was very 
much appreciated. The evening being fine a large gathering 
greeted him. We regretted he could not be with us longer. 
His helpful, encouraging words will long be remembered by 
those fortunate enough to be present. 


SIDNEY TRUEBLOOD., 

A page of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, Sunday edition, 
for Ninth month 3d, is devoted to an article on Friends in Eng- 
land, written by Arthur M. Dewees. Some good illustrations 
accompany the article. These include portraits of Dr. J. Ren- 
dall Harris, director of Woodbrooke; William Littleboy, 
warden of Woodbrooke; the late John Wilhelm Rowntree, and 
pictures of Friends’ schools, well known meeting houses, the 
buildings and grounds of Woodbrooke and the Sturge statue 
at Edgbaston. 





We were informed at the recent Meeting for Sufferings 
[London] that the address to Lovers of Peace in Germany, is- 
sued by the Yearly Meeting, has been printed by some Eng- 
lish newspapers, and a large number of German ones. We 
trust that it may do something to promote good feeling, though 
it was deeply saddening to hear that, in certain well-informed 
circles, the opinion is held that it will be a work of great diffi- 
culty to make Germany believe in the peaceful intentions of 
England, owing to the persistent endeavors of a portion of our 


press to sow the seeds of suspicion and misunderstanding be- 
tween the two nations.—British Friend. 





It is said that a leading Friend once declared the late John 
T. Dorland to be a true Friend because he sat through a meet- 
ing without speaking when many wanted to hear him. On the 
same lines Evan Roberts stands the test well. There was a 
united prayer meeting at the Albert Hall, Llandrindod, last 
Sunday night. About 1,000 people squeezed into the building, 
and everyone, without doubt, wanted to hear something from 
Evan Roberts, who sat on the platform. Prayer followed 
prayer and hymn hymn for over an hour, and there were sev- 
eral silent pauses, but Evan Roberts kept silence throughout.— 
The Friend (London). 





Friends in the East will note that the General Secretary of 
the Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles has 
been in the Middle West for nearly four weeks, and will prob- 
ably be there for a week longer. This will of course preclude 
his performing service in the East for the period specified, as 
it also accounts for his inability to promptly reply to letters 
sent to Philadelphia. Henry W. WILBUR. 

McNabb, Ill., Ninth month 11th, 1905. 





The program of studies at Penn College, Oskaloosa [Iowa], 
which is under the care of lowa Yearly Meeting, is certainly 
impressive. The course on Philosophy and History, of which 
Ella H. Stokes is the professor, includes Psychology, Ethics, 
the History of Philosophy, and the Philosophy of Theism. The 
Biblical Department, under Professors William L. Pearson and 
William E. Berry, includes the exegesis of Old and New Testa- 
ments, Biblical Theology, the History of Christian Doctrine, 
Comparative Religion, and Psychology and Ethics. If these 
studies are carried out with the thoroughness suggested by the 
“ Bulletin,” or prospectus, as we should call it, the narrow 
theology which has marked many of our “ Western” Friends 
should soon be a thing of the past.—British Friend. 





On the beautiful evening of the 6th inst. there was assem- 
bled at the residence of Jacob and Edith W. Corlies, No. 62 
Montgomery Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., many relatives and 
intimate friends to commemorate their fiftieth anniversary of 
marriage. 

The original certificate of marriage, bearing date Ninth 
month 6th, 1855, was read, and on the reverse side the recog- 
nition of their twenty-fifth and fortieth anniversaries, both 
duly attested by witnesses. 

Two original poems, by Sarah B. Arnold (unavoidably ab- 
sent) and by the brother of the bride, Samuel B. Haines, were 
also read, both of which alluded in metre to the long and happy 
marriage life of the well-preserved couple, with reverent wishes 
for their preservation to the terminus of life’s pilgrimage. 

They were the recipients of many gifts, and flowers in 
abundance. 

The unique gathering was enlivened by social converse, and 
near its close substantial refreshments followed. 


Yonkers, N. Y. S. B. H. 


NORMAL CLASSES FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
WORKERS. 
The following letter has been sent to about thirty First-day 
schools in and about Philadelphia: 
DEAR FRIENDS: 


Please call the attention of all First-day school workers of 
thy neighborhood to the proposed course of Normal Lessons 
for the instruction of First-day school teachers, as announced in 
the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER of Eighth month 19th, and urge 
all to attend regularly one or more of the classes. 

It is desired that all interested in the course shall meet the 
leaders of their classes on Seventh-day, the 23d of Ninth 
month, in the Auditorium of the Young Friends’ Association 
Building, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, at 2.30 
o’elock. 

Thereafter the classes will meet as announced: 

1. A class for those interested in teaching First-day school 
classes in the “Organization, Testimonies and History of 
Friends,” conducted by Edward Rawson, of New York, will be 
on the first Seventh-day of each month. 

2. “Primary Teaching,” conducted by Cora Haviland Carver, 
of Philadelphia, on the second Seventh-day of each month. 

3. “The Teaching of Bible History,” conducted by Jane P. 

Rushmore, of Philadelphia, on the third Seventh-day of each 
month. 
4. “The Teaching of Ethical and Moral Lessons Based on 
the Gospels and the Prophets,” conducted by Jesse H. Holmes, 
of Swarthmore College, on the fourth Seventh-day of each 
month. 

About $200 will be needed for the expenses of the course. 
No definite assessment on First-day schools is made, but in 
estimating the amount each school or neighborhood should con- 
tribute it must be remembered that the burden of expense must 
necessarily rest upon twenty-five or thirty schools. 

The Committee on Normal Work appointed by the First- 
day School Organization of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting de- 
sires thee to take charge of the matter of finance in thy neigh- 
borhood in the way that seems to thee best. A donation may 
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be made from the First-day school treasury, or contributions 
may be solicited by a committee or an individual chosen for 
the purpose. It must be understood that all interested shall 
feel at liberty to attend any class or classes without reference 
to the amount of the contribution from their neighborhood. 

Assured that a Normal Course is needed and desired by First- 
day school workers, and with a belief that substantial aid will 
be given, the committee has completed arrangements as an- 
nounced, but it is necessary that contributions or a statement 
of what amount can be depended upon be sent us not later than 
Tenth month 15th. 

Committee: Mary H. Whitson, Frank M. Bartram, R. Bar- 
clay Spicer, 140 North Fifteenth Street. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENING. 


The following letter has gone out to the applicants for ad- 
mission to the college: 
To THE STUDENTS: 

The work of the college year will begin with the morning col- 
lection, in the Assembly Room, at 8.30 a.m., Fifth-day, Ninth 
month 21st. It is important that all students shall be present 
at this time, that they shall have arrived sufficiently in ad- 
vance to be properly settled in their rooms, and to have their 
individual programs arranged. To this end they should be at 
the college on the 20th. If train connections compel an arrival 
late in the day, or if any examinations are to be taken, new 
students should arrive on Third-day, 19th. 

Each student should be supplied with six towels, six table 
napkins, two clothes-bags, and the requisite toilet articles. It 
is advised that the gymnasium dress be provided after arrival 
at the college, that it may meet the requirements of the in- 
structor. 

Every article must be marked with full name of the owner, 
and such simple attire as is appropriate to college life is earn- 
estly recommended. 

Every student should register in the Registrar’s office imme- 
diately on arriving at the college. 

It is best for entering students the first year, so far as possi- 
ble, to take the subjects prescribed for graduation. There will 
thus be greater privilege of selection in the later years of the 
course after the student knows better the subjects which will 
be of the most benefit to him. 

Please use the enclosed tags for your baggage, thus remov- 
ing cause for delay. Also hand your baggage checks to the su- 
perintendent promptly on arrival at the college. The baggage 
will be brought free of charge to the college. 

If any one receiving this circular knows of any one in the 
list of applicants who, for any reason, will not be here this 
year, or any one who intends to come whose name is not in 
this list, he will confer a favor by writing me at once. 

JOSEPH SWAIN, President. 
APPLICANTS FOR ADMISSION, 1905-1906. 


Adamson, Alice C., Paulsboro, N. J.; Albertson, Anna Mary, 
Magnolia, N. J.; Armstrong, Anna Hollingsworth, Walling- 
ford, Pa.; Ash, George Norman, Coatesville, Pa.; Ashton, Dor- 
othy, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Baldwin, Esther Elizabeth, West Chester, Pa.; Barrett, Char- 
lie, Atchison, Kan.; Lird, Emily Maltby, Chester, Pa.; Bradley, 
William James, Jr., Camden, N. J.; Bunting, Edith Sellers, 
Chester, Pa. 

Chaffey, Ruth Laura, Elkin, W. Va.; Coble, Lee Elbert, 
Stilesville, Ind.; Comly, Mary, Woodbury, N Cooper, Helen 
Smith, Woodbury, N. J.; Cranston, Jay Bernard, Cynwyd, Pa.; 
Croasdale, Ethel Anna, Failsington, Pa. 

Darnell, Mary Eunice, Lebanon, Ind.; Dryden, Ruth Holmes, 
Kearney, Neb. 

Eachus, Edith Barde, East Downingtown, Pa.; Eastburn, 
Arthur M., Doylestown, Pa.; Ely, Frederick Warren, Doyles- 
town, Pa.; Evans, Herbert Hollinshead, Masonville, N. J. 

Farley, Robert Howard, Swarthmore, Pa.; Farson, Henry 
Clay, Jr., Roselle Park, N. J.; Fell, Anna, Doylestown, Pa.; 
Fisher, Edith May, Jeannette, Pa.; Fuqua, Ferd. Oliver, In- 
galls, Ind. 

Gilbert, E. Dickinson, Quarryville, Pa.; Goodwine, Gladys, 
Williamsport, Ind.; Graw, Newton Hughes, Camden, N. J. 

Hagerty, Sara, Phillipsburg, N. J.; Hartpence, Emma, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Hawkins, Sara Sharpless, Media, Pa.; Henry, Mary 
Josephine, Swarthmore, Pa.; Hibberd, Helen, West Chester, 
Pa.; Hill, Emma Webster, Springfield, S. D.; Hoadley, Russell 
Cowles, Swarthmore, Pa.; Hoffman, Bertha Livingstone, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Hoyt, Robert Dewey, Seven Oaks, Fla. 
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James, Lizzie Sikes, Philadelphia, Pa.; Janney, Bertha Betts, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Johnson, Vigal Alfonso, Camden, N. J. 

Krider, Walter W., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lane, Jessie Beulah, Schenectady, N. Y.; Lawrence, Mary 
Wyman, Wabasha, Minn.; Leedom, Marion Elizabeth, West 
Chester, Pa.; Lynn, Thomas, Andover, Mass. 

Malone, Alice Paxson, Chester, Pa.; McClure, John James, 
Chester, Pa.; McDowell, Edwin Carleton, New York, N. Y.; 
Middleton, Chester Arthur, Crosswicks, N. J.; Miller, John Al- 
fred, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; Miller, Max Bruno, Bloomington, 
Ind.; Monaghan, Gertrude, Philadelphia, Pa.; Moore, William 
Wilson, Sandy Springs, Md.; Morse, Greta Wiston, Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Newbold, George Black, Louisville, Ky. 

Ogden, John Norman, West Chester, Pa. 

Painter, Margaret, Wilmington, Del.; Parry, Bulah Haines, 
Riverton, N. J.; Passmore, Blair Summer, Butte, Mont.; Pass- 
more, Sara Florence, Mendenhall, Pa.; Pike, Charles, Boston, 
Mass.; Poley, Emily Corson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Potter, Anna- 
bel, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ridgway, Frank Bowen, Hancock’s Bridge, N. J.; Robbins, 
Edith Coate, Moorestown, N. J.; Roberts, Edith Adeline, Glen 
Ridge, N. J.; Roy, Harold Earl, New York, N. Y.; Russell, 
Helen Kirk, Bedford, Pa. 

Seitz, George Brackett, Roxbury, Mass.; Shemeley, William 
Glover, Camden, N. J.; Shoemaker, Lucretia, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Simons, Fred Myerle, Jr., Swarthmore, Pa.; Smedley, Thomas 
D., Willistown Inn, Pa.; Smith, Raymond Conrad, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Sproul, Thomas Jay, Chester, Pa.; Straub, Ralph 
Stephen, Minersville, Pa.; Strunk, Walter Cyrus, Reading, Pa.; 
Stubbs, Anna Elizabeth, George School, Pa. 

Tanger, John Carroll, Hanover, Pa.; Taylor, Andrew Ruff- 
ner, Swarthmore, Pa.; Taylor, Edith Belcher, Asbury Park, 
N. J.; Taylor, Edith May, Kennett Square, Pa.; Taylor, Grace, 
Swarthmore, Pa.; Taylor, Granville, Norristown, Pa.; Taylor, 
Mary Alice, Tamaqua, Pa.; Timmons, Alice Whaley, Sharon 
Hill, Pa.; Tyson, Edna Anna, Reading, Pa. 

Underhill, Helen H., Jericho, N. Y. 

Wallace, Anna Augusta, Chester, Pa.; Wheeler, Lenore, New 
York, N. Y.; Wilbur, John Finch, Swarthmore, Pa.; Willets, 
Susan Yardley, Trenton, N. J.; Williams, Edward Joseph, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Williams, Helen Winteringham, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Williamson, Jean Margaret, Plymouth Meeting, Pa.; 
Wolff, Katherine, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Zane, Randolph Talcott, Swarthmore, Pa. 


NEWTOWN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the members of New- 
town, Pa., First-day school was held on Fourth-day evening, at 
the home of George C. Blackfan. Considerable business was 
transacted and new plans for the advancement ‘of the work in 
the First-day school were discussed. 

The former superintendent, Evan T. Worthington, was asked 
to become the teacher of the Bible Class which during the past 
year has been conducted by Prof. George L. Maris. After 
considerable persuasion, he accepted the leadership, so the class 
will be continued and no doubt all the old members will be 
glad of the opportunity of studying the New Testament under 
such a teacher. J. Wilmer Lundy was elected superintendent 
of the school, with Robert Kenderdine assistant, and Lloyd 
Wilson clerk. 

Harry K. Eyre was elected treasurer to succeed Willis G. 
Worstall, who reported a balance of $11 on hand. 

All the old teachers were re-elected, with the exception of 
one of the primary classes, where Louisa Woodman was 
elected a teacher to succeed Alice A. Buckman. 

A committee was appointed to rearrange and secure a new 
library for the school, if possible. Other committees were ap- 
pointed and the meeting adjourned.—Doylestown Intelligencer. 


The “telephone girl” is a person who needs to be appre- 
ciated more than she always is. We all are apt to forget, 
since we are alone at the time with our ’phone; that we are 
not the only person with whom the operator has to deal, even 
at the same time. We ought to bear in mind that a ceaseless 
stream of “calls” pours into her ears, and that she has, if she 
is to be just, even to us, to observe strictly the rules of the 
office. Plant yourself, in imagination, impatient friend, at a 
desk for hours with a band over your head and talkers at your 
ears whom you never see,—“ all sorts and conditions of men” 
(and women, too), and think it over.—Egchange. 





